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WORKING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Address by Lauretta McCusker, Assistant Professor of Library Science, 
ISTC, Cedar Falls, at lowa Library Association Convention, 
Third General Session, October 22, 1954 


The teen-ager is a growing concern in our society—both as to his present 
situation and his future. And public libraries, that have tended to ignore 
the young adult, are realizing the need for effective programs aimed at 
keeping the “graduate” of the children’s department in the library. An 
article in School Life stressed the need for junior college and additional 
adult education programs to take care of young people during the high 
school and the post high school years before permanent, satisfactory employ- 
ment was secured. Think in terms of your library. How many young peo- 
ple cease to frequent it after high school assignments cease? What are you 
doing to keep them coming? Mortimer Adler of How to Read a Book fame 
spoke on our campus last week. He stressed the growing need for educa- 
tion for leisure time use and predicted a twenty-five hour work week in 
the forseeable future. “Living grows increasingly complex. ...Technologi- 
cal changes are definitely pushing upward the age at which young people 
can become gainfully employed. To get a job, greater understanding, 
adaptability, skill and maturity are needed than formerly. The going to 
work age for a large segment of our older young population has advanced 
from 16 or 18 to 20 and beyond.’ 

They pointed out that “a unifying concept of education for maturity, 
and a means of effecting it are needed.” One of the agencies which can 
help “educate for leisure time” and “educate for maturity” is the public 
library—and the young adult room or corner is an important factor in its 
success. Education for leisure time use is not solely education for recrea- 
tion. It’s also education for personal and social development, for a maturity 
in our selection of “recreation”—for finding pleasure in pursuing those 
things which improve us and our society. 

Before we discuss the ways and wherefores of the young adult room I'd 
like to clarify what I mean by maturity. I don’t mean chronological matur- 
ity that we all automatically achieve, but a maturity that means examining 
events and problems with a proper balance of intelligence and emotion; a 
maturity that means an appreciation of other people involved in the con- 
sequences of an individual’s action or decision; a willingness to understand 
the responsibilities of citizenship and their implications in the world of 
today. Young people are tomorrow’s citizens and we are leaving them a lot 
of important unfinished business. Youth is a time of great altruism and 
aspirations, and it can be an enormous resource in coming closer to a better 
social order. 

There are three important ingredients that the public librarian must 
have if she is to be a leader in this education for maturity. 1) She must 
have an understanding of young people, 2) she must be willing to give 
them a definite place in the public library and its program, and 3) she 
must have an ability to select and make available to them the all-important 
books and other materials. 

First—an understanding of young people. How to achieve it? It’s not 
simple. You can’t get it from listening to one or a dozen speakers. If you 
chose librarianship because you liked to work with people, you have a good 


' Wood, William R. and Homer Kempfer. “Community College Education—A National Need.” School 
Life 33:2 November 1950, p. 29. 
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start. Probably we'll never fully understand the adolescent but we can get 
some clues that will help. Here are a few books that can give us a back- 
ground for observing young people and interpreting their actions more 
intelligently: 

Cole, L. Psychology of Adolescence. Rinehart, 1954. 4th ed. A fine text 
that is sufficiently technical to avoid generalizations and yet interesting 
reading for the non-psychology major. 

Jenkins, C. G. These Are Your Children. Expanded ed. Scott, 1953. Chs. 
10 and 11. This book has only two chapters specifically on the young adult. 
However, not all the teen-agers that enter your library have reached the 
same stage of maturity, just as not all your adults are fully grown up. 
Therefore it behooves us to know a little about the behavior patterns and 
reactions of the younger child as well. 

Ladies Home Journal. Profile of Youth. Lippincott, 1951. Edited by Mau- 
reen Daly. Twelve profiles of teen-agers from different backgrounds and 
different parts of the country, including one boy from Iowa. The general 
articles are composites of the observations of the fifteen writers and re- 
searchers who took a year of travel and interviewing to get this portrait 
of American youth. It is a frank, down-to-earth report and one that parents 
and librarians should read. 

Remmers, H. H. Let’s Listen to Youth. S.R.A., 1950. An excellent pam- 
phlet reflecting youth’s ideas, reactions, and problems. 

And this pamphlet Teen Age Youth and Young Adults in Today’s World, 
a report of a conference on youth sponsored by the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, will help us to realize what they want to know and what some 
of their attitudes and interests are. I’d like to quote a few paragraphs from 
it which report on a study by the Purdue Opinion Panel giving composites 
of anonymous answers to questionnaires by ten to eighteen thousand high 
school students: 

“A sizeable number want to be liked more, daydream and worry about 
little things; get stage fright when speaking before a group, feel socially 
self-conscious. One-fourth would like to talk over personal problems with 
someone.” As librarian you may be that someone. You may feel as I have 
that you aren’t trained to be a counselor and so hesitate to invite their 
confidences. But young people aren’t going to expect you to be an oracle 
of wisdom and solve all their problems. In fact, if you do give them advice 
they probably won’t follow it. But you help just by giving them a chance 
to talk about their problems. Psychologists say the “non-directive” type of 
counselling is best anyhow. (You let them think about their own problems 
and help them by thought-provoking questions and suggestions rather than 
advice and solutions.) “They are concerned about a career, what to do 
after high school or college.” (Do you have career books—fiction and non- 
fiction—to help them? A.L.A. Vocations in Fiction and Splaver, Occupa- 
tional Books will help you choose titles if you do not.) “Difficulties with 
parents loom large. There is a barrier, lack of mutual confidence. Parents 
are too strict about going out at night, allowances, use of family car. They 
pry into private affairs. Some young people feel unwanted, a burden. A 
few complain about crowded, noisy living quarters; some are ashamed of 
their homes. 

Nearly half say they date ‘seldom’ and have no special ‘friend,’ but still 
wish they knew how to keep the opposite sex interested. Boys wonder how 
to ask for a date, girls, how to refuse nicely. Boys want to know about good 
dating manners, girls, about blind dates and kissing on the first date. How 
to converse and act in a group is a problem to some.” (Are you afraid to 
provide books on these topics? Do you have such titles as: 
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Bro, Marguerite H. Let’s Talk About You. You remember Mrs. Bro. She 
talked to us last year. She’s well qualified to talk to young people about 
dates, how to be popular, how to behave. 

Bailard, V., and Strang, R. Ways to Improve Your Personality. Based on 
the assumption that you can be popular, it discusses techniques for devel- 
oping initiative, making friends, learning to be a social asset. 

Boykin, Eleanor. This Way Please. A sensible, pleasant book on how 
well-mannered young people are expected to behave in school, home, busi- 
ness and social situations. 

Jonathan, N. H. Guide Book for the Young Man About Town. A flippant, 
informal and helpful book on manners for the modern teen-age boy.) 

Love, marriage and sex concern the older teen-ager: How far should 
you go? Why won’t parents talk about these things? Should you go steady? 
How do you prepare for marriage and what causes marital troubles? Fif- 
teen to eighteen per cent wonder “if high school boys and girls should pet 
and make love at all, whether you have to neck to be popular,” and wish 
they had “more information about sex.” (And what about this? Books like 
these will help: 

McKown, H. Boy Grows Up and Fedder, Girl Grows Up. Gives informa- 
tion on the physical and emotional development of young people, and dis- 
cusses frankly the problems of adolescence. 

Strain, F. Teen Days. A discussion of physical growth and the physiology 
and psychology of sex; followed by specific advice on allowances, home 
chores, entertainment, etc. She closes with the importance of love and 
marriage. 

Gregor, A. Time Out for Youth. If I read the chapter headings you’d 
think I was repeating all the items I just enumerated from the Purdue 
report. It’s interestingly written, and at the end of each chapter Gregor 
lists questions to encourage self-analysis. 

Two texts are Landis, P. Your Marriage and Family Living and Duvall, 
E. R., Family Living. Landis deals with the problems of American family 
life and the adaptation of the individual as a child, a wife or husband, and 
a parent. Duvall has units on such topics as family relationships, prepara- 
tion for marriage, personality development, child guidance, etc.) 

“Many say they worry about another war, wish they could help make 
the world a better place, particularly in terms of race relations.” (The 
altruism of youth, how important it is today. Race relations is an impor- 
tant problem nationally and internationally. Our young people can cer- 
have) attack it more intelligently and less emotionally than we adults 

ave. 

Second—a definite place in your program. They asked for places for 
wholesome recreation and a chance to talk over personal problems with 
someone. Do you make a definite place for them in your library and in 
your program? Just to know that you are paying attention to them will 
help. Young people do not like to be ignored or overlooked. The size of 
your community and your library may determine the scope of your pro- 
gram but not its presence. Programs in effect in large and small towns vary 
greatly. Some of the activities I will describe you may not consider the 
role of the public library. There is lively discussion as to how far the public 
library should go in shouldering the responsibilities for youth activities. 
Of course the situation in your community may determine your point of 
view on this topic. If we must err, let’s err on the side of being too ambi- 
tious rather than too conservative. 

I'll describe briefly some of the more ambitious programs first. Some 
communities have a special library for teen-agers, or a floor. Since I had 
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some experience in the New York Public Library system I'll illustrate by 
two examples there. Probably the best known branch library devoted to 
the interests of young people is the Nathan Strauss Branch in the heart 
of New York City. Miss Scoggin made it justly famous for its work with 
young people. She organized book discussion groups, film forums, radio 
panels (now also T.V.), phonograph record sessions, and started the bul- 
letin “Back Talk About Books from the Teen Age” which now welcomes 
book reviews from young people all over the country. A few of these re- 
views are included each year in “Books for Young People,” the January 
issue of Branch Library Book News. 


In another part of New York City, a so-called “prob!em” area, the 
Aguilar Branch was doing good work by giving over the top floor of their 
building to young people twice a week and stocking it with an excellent 
browsing collection. This was in addition to their teen-age book collection 
in the regular reading room area. This area touched on the wealthy section 
of 5th Avenue and extended into the Harlem area. It served Italians, 
Spaniards and Puerto Ricans. It was a tough district. A Social Service 
graduate student worked with the librarian on duty in that department, 
and his help was needed. Books were the major item for recreation, but 
provision was made for card games, letter-writing, record listening, read- 
ing aloud, discussion groups, and even dancing after the library closed at 
9 p.m. Yes, it was a general recreation activity, but it was library spon- 
sored and operated. And believe me, discipline in the library every other 
night of the week was much easier after the Teen Age Club opened up. It’s 
apt to be the social aspect of the evening use of the public library by teen- 
agers that annoys adult readers and creates confusion. Given a special 
time and place as an outlet for their natural gregariousness, they were 
more cooperative and considerate in their general use of the library. 


From the mid-west one librarian reported they had moved their young 
people’s collection into the community building and integrated it with the 
over-all youth activity program of the community. In another, the librarian 
reported that the Community Center was built opposite the library and 
there was the closest coordination between it and the public library. A 
number of libraries report that film forums and discussion groups are 
successful—i.e., films such as Are You Popular; You and Your Friends, 
etc., form a nucleus for discussion of social adjustment and personality 
development. If you can’t sponsor such programs yourself, you can make 
the material available to groups in the community. You are in a position 
to know about useful books, films, etc. The Enoch Pratt Library puts out 
an excellent guide to the selection and use of films centering around prob- 
lems of teen-age life. It’s called “Guide to Young People’s Film Programs 
for Church Groups” and gives good tips on planning and conducting a dis- 
cussion following the film presentation. 


Popular movies may give a topic for lively discussion—i.e., a discussion of 
the pros and cons of discipline might arise from the viewing or reading of 
The Caine Mutiny, Mutiny on the Bounty. The new movie soon to be re- 
leased Romeo and Juliet may be a jumping off point for a discussion of 
prejudice, The Good Earth, for communism—and the possibilities are end- 
less. Perhaps a less personal and emotional discussion of these important 
present day topics will result. 

Your Community Players group offers many opportunities. Occasionally 
they may be induced to present a play dealing with parent-teen-age rela- 
tions. Or you can arouse interest by suggesting books to read and planning 
a discussion around the play being produced. Right now the Crucible has 
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y been released for non-professional use. Just think of the possibilities in 
vA that one in this day of McCarthyism. 
“t If you can’t provide films and play discussion, use T-V. There are many 
™ worthwhile programs to build on. Organize discussion groups. Provide the 
" materials and bring in leaders in music, drama, art. Don’t plan lectures. 
|- Young people don’t like them. The stress should be on informal discussion. 
_ One such group started when a middle-aged man brought the radio he was 
"a working on into the library. The technical book he needed was one of our 
y expensive items that did not circulate. A group of boys congregated around 
him in no time and it was obvious that he wasn’t getting much work done. 
He asked if he couldn’t possibly take the book out, and I decided we could 
le make an exception. Well, I pleased him, but I could see that my popularity 
Ir with the young people was slipping fast—and after all I had them to con- 
at tend with every night I worked. So I asked the man if he could come back 
n some night and tell them about his amateur radio work—and a discussion 
n group was started. There are natural opportunities if you keep alert to 
S, possibilities. Make tape recordings or records of such discussions and offer 
"e them to your local station. They'll be excellent advertising. 
t, Now that some of your patrons are switching to Hi-Fi recorders, maybe 
it you can talk yourself into a gift of a standard player. Provide a listening 
1- space and a catholic se’ection of music and non-music records. Ear phone 
at attachments can be purchased if you don’t have a place where quiet isn’t 
i= essential. Have a chess and checkers corner. A tab’e or two will suffice. 
vd It will take care of the rest'ess ones who didn’t come to read, and a few 
Ss good books about the game may induce them to start reading. 
a~ Some of the above suggestions require space and money and you can’t 
al all start them tomorrow. But even the smallest library open only a few 
re hours a week can do some of the following: 

Provide space for a specially selected group of books and periodicals— 
1g a browsing room; a stack; or even a few shelves to start with. One library 
1e in Long Beach, California, has special she'ves Jabelled “Young Moderns” 
n in each Dewey grouping—and then provides a few tables in one corner of 
id the reading room for the Young Moderns themselves. In this way you give 
A them a place of their own and help them to choose suitable titles, but at 
re the same time they get acquainted with the adult department and its col- 
s, lection. And the librarian says the “Young Moderns” shelf is popular with 
ty her adult patrons too! 
ce Some of you wince at the idea of putting the young people in the main 
yn reading room. You’re worried about their gregariousness. You’re waiting 
at for a quiet, secluded room to put them in. But don’t you have them every 
b- evening anyhow? And remember, psychologists tell us they want to be 
aS noticed. (Did you notice that the Cedar Rapids library has its young peo- 
s- ple’s section right in view of the main door?) Maybe the answer in the 

small library is to give over one night to them for browsing and some of 

f these other activities we’ve mentioned. Young people are pretty fair- 

oe minded. They’ll probably cooperate in using the library for study in a 

. quieter manner the rest of the week—and your adult patrons will have at 
sf least four nights a week to read in comparative peace. 


d- Wherever you choose to place your teen-agers and their collection, make 
it bright and attractive. Keep it inviting. Have interesting captions for the 


= books. Feinstein’s article gives good suggestions. (“Oakland teen-agers 
1 revel in their own room,” Library Journal. December 15, 1951. 76:220.) 

nd Change the books frequently—or at least shift them. If you put Lind- 
ig berg’s Spirit of St. Louis under Adventure and it doesn’t move, try shifting 
os it to Wheels and Wings. When the aeronautics enthusiasts have read it, 
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shift it to Famous People and catch a new set of readers there. If it’s a 
good book, don’t be discouraged if your first attempt to sell it fails. Have 
clean attractive books. Use Plasticleers. For $10, you can get enough to 
brighten up a few stacks at least. 

Have small bulletin boards or signs. Use Mitten Letters, or these new 
plastic letters put out by Sturgis that stick on the wall by applying a coat 
of special wax. If you can’t afford these, cardboard letters are available at 
little cost. Encourage hobby exhibits. Make attractive, short bibliographies 
and get the commercial department in school to print them for you. 

If all this adds up to too much work, get the young people to be your 
assistants. If it’s a successful program and it’s still too much work—I think 
your young people will convince the community to give you an assistant. 
It’s worth a try anyway. 

In whatever library you are, at least try this much: 

1) Give them one corner they can call their own, or one night a week— 
and don’t have a hush-hush attitude. 

2) Plan a few special activities, if you can’t make them a regular feature. 

3) Select the right books and materials. 

And of course number 3 is the most important of all. Have a live collec- 
tion. Have both books on teen-age lists and mature adult books like Kon- 
Tiki, Annapurna, Caine Mutiny, Conquest of Everest, etc. Give them the 
books they want, but also set before them books they do not know they 
want, but with your help will grow to appreciate and enjoy. 

How do you do this? 

Get help in selection from such lists as: “The Out'ook Tower” of Mar- 
garet Scoggin in the Horn Book; the New York Public Library January 
Book News “Books for Young People”; the A.L.A. Booklist; the new Junior 
Libraries, and above all, read much— 

Read much; discuss books with young people; seek guidance of others— 
and remember what young people have expressed in confidence as the 
problems they want answered. Don’t make their collection an extension 
of children’s books; help them to grow in their reading and thereby to 
grow in maturity. 

As Amelia Munson says, “... before you roll up your sleeves and plunge 
in, with determination and perhaps some trepidation, may I give you a few 
words of advice as to your procedure? 

1. Treat them as your contemporaries, as mature persons, but never for- 
get that they have not yet attained that happy state and don’t permit your- 
self to expect adult reactions. 

2. Make yourself essential to them and then unnecessary. Win their 
confidence—merit it, rather—and then build up in each a deserved self- 
confidence and good, independent judgment. 

3. Discover their individual interests and tastes and build upon them. 
Don’t try to change them; keep searching for that real and highest ‘I that 
may seem buried. 

Of course there are a great many other pieces of advice that I long to 
give you, but these are the important ones, and you may notice that they 
all boil down to one thing: respect for the individual. Let young people be 
as different as may be; the greater the diversity we can welcome and deal 
ba wr for us and for them.” Munson, Amelia H. An Ample Field, 

, 1950. 





WHAT A SWEDISH LIBRARIAN CAN GAIN FROM 
LIBRARIES IN IOWA 


By Greta Renborg 


From the end of November, 1953, until the end of May, 1954, I was a 
trainee in the Jasper county library, Newton, Iowa. To be a trainee is 
nearly the only way for a Swedish librarian to learn to know the Ameri- 
can library system—if she does not want to emigrate, of course. Moreover 
—during my time at the Jasper county library, I had many opportunities 
to visit other libraries in Iowa and to meet other librarians in Iowa. 

Now, four months after my return home and three months back in my 
old job as a librarian at Malm6 (Sweden) city library, I have tried to col- 
lect my thoughts and review my experiences. This time I do not tell the 
Iowa librarians about Swedish libraries—as I had to do so many times 
during my stay in U.S.—but what Iowa libraries can teach a Swedish 
librarian. 

First of all, I should say that the library in Sweden, in which I am 
working, is roughly the size of the Des Moines public library. The city of 
Malmé6 has about 200,000 inhabitants, and the public library has roughly 
300,000 books with a circulation of slightly more than one million volumes. 
We have different departments, as you have in your libraries. We do not 
have an excellent music department such as the Des Moines public library 
has, but we have a very good technical department that has reference 
books and books for circulation mixed together; thus all books about the 
same subject are in one spot. In the same room we have all magazines on 
a particular subject. Films, film-evenings, micro-films, are all things very 
much used in Swedish libraries. 

On the whole, the Swedish library system is built up after the American 
pattern. Your library system is slightly older than ours, so you have the 
problem of remodelling for library use rather unsuitable neo-classic build- 
ings. From the Cedar Rapids and Fort Madison public libraries I brought 
back good ideas about how to remodel old buildings, even if it will not be 
a very useful knowledge here. Air-conditioning is very uncommon in Swe- 
den, due to our more even climate, so I can not imagine a library building 
in Sweden that had no windows. 

Many Iowa cities have bookmobiles serving the neighborhod of the city. 
In Sweden, the area of which is three times that of Iowa, we have a book- 
mobile in 5 of our cities. Some librarians prefer a bookmobile instead of a 
branch others perfer to combine bookmobile and branch libraries. I per- 
sonally doubt that a bookmobile can wholly replace a branch, even if the 
bookmobile will be cheaper to run than some of the small branches. 

As far as I know, here in Sweden we cannot find the large book-boxes 
“drive-ups,” such as—if I remember right—you had in Des Moines as well 
as in Ames. I have been very eager to tell the Swedes of this idea. It should 
help many people to return the books on time. 

U.S. is known to us in Europe for the fast technical development you 
have gone through. Sometimes we Europeans are on the same level as you 
are, but I have to admit that no country in the world, and especially no 
continent, has gone through such a fast evolution as U.S. You are often 
the first to rationalize and to mechanize. 

Nowhere in Sweden can we find any of the mechanical charging systems, 
that we find all over U.S. In U.S. I learned to know the photo-charging 
and the audio-charging and some of the other mechanical systems (Gay- 
lords and others). It was clear that there are many advantages to those 
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systems. Though they may not save much time in the charging-operation, 
they certainly save time in work behind the scenes. Some libraries, such 
as Cedar Rapids, also dispense with a borrower’s card—a procedure which 
it has been very difficult to explain favorably to Swedish librarians. 


I was most interested in the “job-analysis” project in the Des Moines pub- 
lic library. In Sweden the salaries for the staff very often absorb 50% of 
the budget. During the last decade we have started to rationalize the 
clerical work in the libraries. As an example I can mention that we em- 
ploy clerks for the desk-work. Yet—the librarians often must devote quite 
a bit of their time to clerical work. In Sweden we have based our job- 
analysis on some American investigations such as Baldwin & Marcus 
“Library costs and budgets” where it was recommended that librarians 
should never spend more than 35% of their time on non-professional work. 

That figure is no longer accurate. It is rather difficult for us to fully 
understand how it would be possible to follow the practice of the Des 
Moines public library, where—so I understood—the professional librarians 
do not perform any clerical work, except in branch-libraries where up to 
10-15% of the time may be spent with “non-professional work.” 

The teen-age rooms I saw in U.S. are not found in Sweden. We may have 
a teen-age shelf here and there but we have a bit to go to reach the level 
of America in that respect. I think it is a fairly difficult job to choose books 
for the teen-agers. We have found that these youth are rather lost when 
they are sent from the children’s department over to the adult’s depart- 
ment after the age of 15. 

On the whole the Americans are more aware of the fact that today’s 
children are the readers of tomorrow. Rarely do Swedish libraries have 
half of the circulation or more in the children’s department. 

As I visited U.S. to study county library service, I studied your county 
library system. It is rather difficult to compare the Swedish system and 
the American one. Our county libraries are really provincial libraries— 
or like your regional libraries; they cover a much larger area than a 
county. We have now 9 bookmobiles in Sweden. We have 24 provinces, so 
there are still many provinces without a bookmobile—but not necessarily 
without a county library. In Sweden the largest city library in each prov- 
ince serves also as a central library for that province. When they do not 
have a bookmobile they send books to any place, small library (and Swe- 
den does have many more small local libraries than U.S.), or person. In 
that respect they function like the State Traveling Library of Des Moines. 
The difference here is that your State Traveling Library has a larger area 
to serve, as it serves ail Iowa, and from that point of view has a small 
collection and very insufficient means. 

What we do not have in Sweden, is the “farm-to-farm-stop” your county 
libraries have. I know that the Cerro Gordo county library worked in that 
way. In the Scott county library, and now in the Jasper county library, 
they serve trailer-courts and small towns, a thing fairly unknown in Swe- 
den, but which I personally favor. 

Whether one works in a bookmobile or in a library-building, there is 
always the problem: how to find the books easily. This problem is just as 
difficult for the librarians as for the readers. In U.S. you started your 
reader's interest system in Detroit; and in the Des Moines public library 
you had the teen-age room and the browsing room arranged after another 
readers’ interest system. This program is very attractive and very interest- 
ing. Certainly the readers prefer to choose books under signs “Hobbies,” 
“Your home,” “Personal living” or as they are arranged in the St. Louis 
(Missouri) county library, in the “Lollipop set” or “Thrills and chills,” 
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rather than to hunt books under Philosophy, Geography, Biology, and so 
on. The last rubrics suggest schools, and children, especially, do not like 
that kind of association. But—the thought is bound to appear, is it not just 
as simple to “modernize” the classes of Dewey, just to call them something 
else than very scientific names. If we called Geography “Travels” or “Other 
countries” or something else, people might find it more interesting to look 
for books under that class and we would have no need for a new classifica- 
tion system or any readers’ interest. However, the readers’ interest system 
has many advocates in Sweden, and I am pretty certain that if we do not 
already have it—we will soon have it in some of our libraries. 

But we will always go to the catalogue to find in which class and to 
which readers’ interest a certain book belongs. 

Another thing I became acquainted with in U.S. was a co-operative 
arrangement between the schools and the public library, which is well 
developed in some cities outside Iowa’s borders, such as Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis and Pittsburgh. I think you have gone further in these joint pro- 
grams of schools and libraries. 

If I dare to generalize, the American libraries have a much more inten- 
sified public relations service than we have. Sometimes you have special 
departments for this—as I also learned outside Iowa—as in Minneapolis. 
On the whole you work much more closely with the radio, newspapers, 
and TV than we do. 

Even if very well known things are printed in the Iowa Trustees’ manual, 
it is an excellent idea, for most trustees have to learn rather simple things. 
At least they ought to learn them in Sweden. I do not know of any trus- 
tees’ manual published in my country—and the Iowa Trustees’ manual 
has been shown to many librarians in my country. 

I have sketched above some of the ideas I gained in U.S., and particularly 
in Iowa. But in the end, I feel, it might not be the things we see or learn, 
that make us feel so rich when we go home from a time of study in another 
country. It was the colleagues I met, colleagues with slightly different ideas 
and thoughts, and the personal friendships with so many of the Iowa li- 
brarians that I brought back and that I will remember all my lifetime. 
We in Sweden say that in America, especially, one will find the library 
spirit. And I did find it. 





IOWA SCHOOLS HELP WRITE A BOOK 


Not many schools and libraries Plymouth County began writing her 
have time to write books but they letters under the supervision of their 
help to assemble material from _ teacher. 
which books are written. When a radio program for women 

An exciting bit of cooperation may mentioned that Miss Lenski needed 
be cited in the writing of Lois Len- more letters, they went to her from 
ski’s book Corn Farm Boy. The chil- Graettinger, Otho, Oskaloosa, Man- 
dren of Cedar Rapids started it by ning, Rose Hill, Blockton and many 
writing to the author and suggesting other communities. 
that she write a corn story. One lit- Later, Miss Lenski came to Ply- 
tle girl wrote “My grandfather lives mouth County and lived three 
on a farm and has lots of troubles.” months while she wrote the story 
Miss Lenski replied that if she wrote relating every day occurrences on 
such a book she would need a lot of an Iowa farm. She used many of the 
help from real corn-farm children. experiences related by the children 
Such help came quickly. The chil- and borrowed such names as Spies, 
dren of rural school Henry No.5 in Sanders and Musfeldt. “The book is 
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as true and honest as I could make 
it,” Miss Lenski says, adding that all 
the incidents in the book have hap- 
pened in real life to real people. 

After publication, the company 
gathered up the letters and pictures 
drawn by the children and sent 
them to Miss Lenski bound in a 
scrapbook, which contains her first 
chapter and original sketches. 

The scrap book, which has been 
displayed in several Iowa libraries, 
has photographs of the author on 
her visits to Iowa farms and the let- 
ters, written precisely by beginners 
or with the flourishes that come 
with a few years experience in the 
art of writing. They all tell about 
things that happened on a farm. One 
tells about four new lambs being 
born, another relates a corn picker 
accident. The pen and ink drawings 
the children made to accompany 
their letters have been pronounced 
excellent by the author. 

This is the way Iowa school chil- 
dren and their teachers helped gath- 
er material for a book about Iowa 
which is cherished because of the 
true picture it gives of farm life here 
and because we helped assemble the 
material from which the book was 
written. 





PERSONALS 


Mrs. Marguerite C. Aldrich, for- 
merly of Oskaloosa, became librar- 
ian of the Community Library at 
Manitou Springs, Colorado, January 
1. She succeeds Clotilde Reichnuth 
who resigned after serving as li- 
brarian 41 years. 

Elsie Datisman, reference librar- 
ian at Dubuque public library, re- 
turned in October from a tour of 
Europe. 

Sybil Ann Hanna, of Burlington, 
now head of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Jackson, Mississippi, 
public library, has been elected 
chairman of the School and Chil- 
dren’s section of the Southeastern 
Library Association. This associa- 
tion includes 13 states from Missis- 


sippi to the east coast and from Ten- 
nessee to Florida. 





NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Algona — The library had open 
house October 10 in honor of the 
50th anniversary of the laying of 
the cornerstone of the library. The 
registration list of the 150 who at- 
tended will be bound with the Cen- 
tennial data and placed on perma- 
nent file. 

Ames—The week of November 15- 
21 was a gala week in the library as 
the board, staff and patrons joined 
in celebrating its 50th anniversary. 
Special emphasis was placed on the 
library and its expanding services 
over the years. A special library an- 
niversary committee, with repre- 
sentatives from numerous clubs, 
planned the special events, begin- 
ning with a birthday party Tuesday 
morning and ending with a recep- 
tion Sunday afternoon. 

Cedar Falls—Leona Funk, head of 
the reference department of the 
Waterloo public library, became li- 
brarian November 1, _ relieving 
Blanche Stewart who was acting un- 
til an appointment could be made. 
Miss Funk was school librarian in 
the Burlington high school and jun- 
ior college before serving in Water- 
loo. 

Dallas Center—The library is now 
housed in the new Memorial hall. 

Davenport — Elizabeth Martin, a 
member of the staff for 40 years, and 
librarian since 1946, has announced 
her retirement February 1. With the 
exception of two leaves of absence, 
one to work in the Department of 
Agriculture library in Washington, 
D.C., and the other the Seward Park 
Branch library in New York, Miss 
Martin has served the Davenport li- 
brary since 1914 when she started an 
apprenticeship there. She will re- 
main in Davenport. 

A micro-film file of the Daily 
Times and Morning Democrat and a 
reading machine have been added to 
the library. 

Des Moines—A room where pa- 
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trons may listen to records has been 
opened in the library. The room is 
equipped with 3000 good records for 
the enjoyment of the public. 


Fredricksburg — The library was 
open for inspection in its new quar- 
ters September 25. It is now located 
in the new community building 
where there is room for expansion 
and better service. 


Greenfield—A Seth Thomas wall 
clock has been installed as a memo- 
rial to Isabel Sidey, who served as 
librarian for more than a quarter of 
a century. The clock was purchased 
with funds provided as a memorial 
to Miss Sidey. 

Humboldt — The Taft Unitarian 
Memorial fund has presented $100 to 
the library for the purchase of books 
and magazines. 

Maquoketa—The Ida M. Simpson 
reading center has been completed. 
It was financed by a bequest from 


the estate of Ida M. Simpson, for 30 . 


years librarian until her retirement 
in 1921 and after that an officer of 
the Boardman Reference library. 
Redecorating throughout and fluo- 
rescent lighting add much to the ap- 
pearance and usefulness of the li- 
brary. 

Mason City—A collection of 27 
original autographs and contempo- 
rary portraits of British and Ameri- 
can authors was presented to the 
library December 8 by members of 
Mrs. MacNider’s family on her birth- 
day to honor the years of service she 
gave to the library as a member of 
the original library committee and 
later as a member of the library 
board. 

Mrs. MacNider would have been 
91 years old on the day of presenta- 
tion. The framed portraits and auto- 
graphs will be hung with some oth- 
ers presented by Mrs. MacNider to 
the library. 

Mount Pleasant — Mrs. Frances 
Cox Carnes is the newly appointed 
librarian succeeding Mrs. Frances 
Taft who resigned because of ill- 
ness. Mrs. Carnes is a graduate of 
the University of Texas and the Illi- 
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nois library school. Her husband is 
professor of religion and philosophy 
at Iowa Wesleyan College. 


Nevada — The week between 
Christmas and New Year’s was ob- 
served as Nevada Public Library 
Week in honor of 75 years of service. 
Special displays and other interest- 
ing features were planned for the 
visitors during the week. Many let- 
ters of appreciation of the years of 
service were received. 


Perry—The library observed its 
50th anniversary December 9. Open 
House was held at the library dur- 
ing the week with special displays 
and decorations. The library board 
members had charge of the coffee 
table Friday. 

Pleasantville—The estate of the 
late Cora Shadle to provide the 
Webb Shadle Memorial fund from 
which a library is to be made pos- 
sible for Pleasantville has been in- 
ventoried by Iowa tax appraisers at 
$308,708. 

The library is to be located in the 
Memorial hall. 

Postville—The new Postville li- 
brary had Open House November 18 
by way of celebration for the new 
building. Local clubs cooperated in 
the formal opening ceremonies 
which, appropriately, coincided with 
Book Week. 

Riceville—Mrs. William Bohi has 
been appointed librarian succeeding 
Gertrude Weaver who has served 
for 17 years. 

Rolfe—The library was opened in 
November after a short break in 
service while the books were being 
moved into the new building. 

Scranton—The library was moved 
into its new building early in No- 
vember. 

Shenandoah—A gift of $1000 was 
presented to the library board at a 
recent meeting from the Henry 
Field Seed Company in a letter from 
Elbert A. Read, president. Although 
the money is to be used “for any 
purpose in connection with the new 
library addition” it was suggested 
that it might be used as a nucleus 
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for a historical collection pertaining 
to Shenandoah. 

Waverly—Rachel Agg has been li- 
brarian since October coming from 
Tampa, Florida, where she was do- 
ing medical and hospital work. Miss 
Agg is a graduate of Penn College 
and took her library training at Illi- 
nois library school. Her library ex- 
perience has been in Evansville, In- 
diana, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Oskaloosa. 

West Union—Librarians of North- 
eastern Iowa were invited to attend 
an informal open house at the Hei- 
serman Memorial Library October 
15. A tour of the building, a brief 
program and tea served by the 
members of the library board were 
features of the afternoon. 


CHANGES IN LIBRARY BOARDS 


Clarinda—Crystal Annan succeeds 
Jeannette Painter who resigned be- 
cause of ill health and is now resid- 
ing in Prophetstown, Illinois. 

Corning — Mrs. Erwin Andrews 
has been appointed to fill out the 
unexpired term of Mrs. Carl West 
who resigned to become children’s 
librarian. 

Corning—It was with the deepest 
regret that the library board accept- 
ed the resignation of its chairman, 
Mrs. F. C. Okey. 

Mrs. Okey had been a member of 
the board for 18 years and had 
served as chairman for 16 years. 
While she has been chairman the 
number of books in the library have 
increased from 9,119 books to 13,358 
books, a teen-age area has been es- 
tablished and a children’s room has 
been added to the library. 

She has had a deep personal inter- 
est in the Corning library due to 
the fact that the building, with an 
assembly hall designated for com- 
munity use, was given to the city by 
Mrs. Okey in memory of her par- 
ents. 

She has always been considerate 
of her associates, both on the board 
and in the library. While we regret 
that she will not be an active mem- 





ber of the board, we feel that she 
will always be sincerely interested 
and helpful in any matters pertain- 
ing to the library. 

Davenport—Wilbur F. Cannon is 
a newly appointed member. 

Lake Park—Mrs. C. O. Green and 
Mrs. Orville Donaldson are new 
members .of the board. 

Marshalltown — James T. Adams 
succeeds’ Harry Druker who re- 
signed after 20 years of service on 
the board. 

New London—Mrs. Irving Synnes 
is a member of the library board fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mrs. Robert Isley. 

Oelwein — Robert O. Shirk and 
Wiley Davis have been appointed to 
fill vacancies caused by the deaths of 
Robert R. Connor and Morrill C. 
Hanson. 





NECROLOGY 


We deeply regret the untimely 
death of Governor William 5S. 
Beardsley, Chairman of the State 
Board of Trustees, in an automobile 
accident November 21. We had 
known that he would retire from 
the board with the expiration of his 
term of office but had hoped that he 
would be spared for many years of 
happy living, without the cares of 
office. 

Robert Connor, for many years 
president of the Oelwein library 
board, died October 14. He became 
ill that morning as he prepared to 
go to work. 

Louise Harragan, cataloger at the 
Dubuque public library for many 
years, died in November, after a 
nine-week illness. 

Mrs. Anthony Te Paske, woman of 
achievement in 1948, died in an 
auto-truck collision in Chicago June 
10, 1954. 

Mrs. Te Paske had been a long 
time active trustee on the Sioux 
Center library board. She added im- 
petus to its activities and develop- 
ment and was actively engaged in 
the adult book committee work at 
the time of her death. 
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AWARDS AND CITATIONS 


To Be Made at the 74th Annual ALA Conference in Philadelphia 
July 3-9, 1955 


The Board of Awards of the 
American Library Association has 
prepared the following list of 
awards and citations to be made at 
the 74th Annual ALA Conference in 
Philadelphia, July 3 to 9, 1955. The 
Board urges all library associations 
and ALA members to assist in se- 
lection of outstanding librarians 
worthy of these honors, by sending 
nominations, before the announced 
deadlines, to the persons indicated. 


Melvil Dewey Medal, established 
in 1952 by the Forest Press, Incor- 
porated. Awarded annually to an 
individual or a group for recent 
creative professional achievement of 
a high order, particularly in those 
fields in which Melvil Dewey was 
actively interested, notably library 
management, library training, cata- 
loging and classification and the 
tools and techniques of librarian- 
ship. 

Joseph W. Lippincott Award, con- 
sisting of $500 and a special certifi- 
cate. Presented annually by Joseph 
W. Lippincott since 1937 for distin- 
guished service in the profession of 
librarianship, such service to in- 
clude outstanding participation in 
the activities of professional library 
associations, notable published pro- 
fessional writing, or other significant 
activity on behalf of the profession 
and its aims. 


Letter Librarian Award, estab- 
lished in 1946, of $100 and a special 
certificate. Awarded annually to a 
librarian who, in the line of duty, 
contributes most to emphasize the 
human qualities of service in librar- 
ianship. Mrs. Ada McCormick, donor 
of the award, is editor of the maga- 
zine Letter. The Letter Library 
Award, $100 and a special certificate. 
Given annually by Mrs. McCormick 
since 1947, to a library for distin- 
guished contribution to the develop- 
ment of an _ enlightened public 
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opinion on an issue of current or 
continuing importance. 

Nominations for these awards 
with a statement of reasons for the 
choice should be sent to the Chair- 
man of the ALA Board on Awards, 
Robert E. Scudder, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Logan Square, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. The dead- 
line for each of these awards is 
April 15, 1955. 

Grolier Society Award, established 
in 1953, of $500 and a scroll or 
plaque. Given annually in recogni- 
tion of the achievements of a librar- 
ian in a community or school who 
has made an unusual contribution to 
the stimulation and guidance of 
reading by children and young peo- 
ple. The nominee must be a salaried 
librarian who spends the major part 
of his time in work with children 
and young people. The award may 
be given for contributions either 
over a period of years or for one 
particular contribution of lasting 
value. Nominations must be accom- 
panied by five copies of a statement 
of achievement prepared by the 
nominating group or individual and 
should be sent directly to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Gro- 
lier Society Award, James E. Bryan, 
Newark Public Library, 5 Washing- 
ton Street, Newark 1, New Jersey. 
Letters in support of the nomina- 
tions will be accepted also. Deadline 
for entries is March 15, 1955. 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 
for advanced study in the field of 
library work with children and 
young people. Established by the 
E. P. Dutton Company in 1952 and 
first awarded in 1953. It consists of a 
fellowship amounting to $1,000 and 
is open to school, public or other li- 
brarians working with children and 
young people. Prospective appli- 
cants should write to David H. Clift, 
ALA Executive Secretary at ALA 
Headquarters, for fuller informa- 
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tion. Applications must be submitted 
by April 15, 1955. 

Two outstanding trustees of the li- 
braries of the nation will be cited by 
ALA at the Philadelphia conference. 
Trustee Citations are limited to trus- 
tees in actual service during at least 
a part of the calendar year preced- 
ing the 1955 ALA Conference. Equal 
consideration is given to the service 
records of trustees of both large and 
small libraries. The jury will be in- 
terested in the state and national 
activities of the candidates as well 
as their contributions to the local 
library. Recommendations must be 
accompanied by a full record of the 
candidate’s achievements and may 
be submitted by any library board, 
any individual library trustee, a 
state library association, a state trus- 
tee organization, a state library ex- 
tension agency, or by the Trustees 
Section of the ALA Public Libraries 
Division. Nominations must be 


mailed to the Jury on Citation of 
Trustees, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 


cago 11, Illinois, not later than 


March 15, 1955. 

Oberly Memorial Award made 
every two years to the American 
citizen who compiles the best bib- 
liography in the field of agriculture 
or the natural sciences. The 1955 
award is for a bibliography issued in 
1953 or 1954. The bibliographies are 
judged on accuracy, scope, useful- 
ness, format, and special features 
such as explanatory introductions, 
annotations and indexes. The award 
consists of the income from a fund 
established in 1923 by colleagues of 
Eunice Rockwell Oberly, former li- 
brarian of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Four copies of each bibliogra- 
phy with a letter of transmittal 
should be sent to the Chairman of 
the Oberly Memorial Fund Commit- 
tee, J. Richard Blanchard, Libarian, 
University of California Library, 
Davis, California. Typewritten bibli- 
ographies are acceptable. Final en- 
try date is March 15, 1955. 


John Cotton Dana _ Publicity 
Awards, established in 1943. Given 
by the Wilson Library Bulletin, in 
a contest sponsored jointly with the 
ALA Public Relations Committee, 
for outstanding library publicity, 
based on scrapbooks submitted to 
show a cross-section of the year’s 
publicity in various types of librar- 
ies. Every library is eligible. Full 
information and entry blanks are 
available from Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, New York, and from ALA 
Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Entry blanks 
must be in by April 1, 1955, but the 
completed scrapbooks are not due 
until May 1, 1955. 

Margaret Mann Citation, estab- 
lished in 1950 by the ALA Division 
of Cataloging and Classification. 
Awarded annually to a librarian 
who has made a distinguished con- 
tribution to librarianship through 
cataloging and classification. Nomi- 
nations should be sent to the Cita- 
tion Chairman, Bertha Bassam, Di- 
rector, Library School, University of 
Toronto, 371 Bloor Street, W., Tor- 
onto, Canada, not later than Febru- 
ary 1, 1955. 

Newbery and Caldecott Medal 
winners for 1954 will be announced 
by the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion on March 7, 1955, in the New 
York office of Mr. Frederic G. Mel- 
cher, who established and endowed 
the awards. The Newbery medal, 
awarded annually since 1922, will be 
presented to the author of the most 
distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for children written 
during the last year. The Caldecott 
medal, first awarded in 1938, will be 
presented to the illustrator of the 
most distinguished American pic- 
ture book for children. Nominations 
for the 1954 awards, which were due 
in December, 1954, have been made 
by librarians to the Newbery- 
Caldecott Award Committee com- 
posed of twenty-two children’s li- 
brarians. 
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